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tion, are to him an empty shadow. He considers it 
all a cheap insurance against dangers which have in 
reality no existence, unless we create them. He for- 
gets entirely the lessons of history, written in the 
decline and fall of many kingdoms, when he argues 
that such an armament will not promote aggressive- 
ness, and thus greatly increase our danger of entangle- 
ments and war. It is very shortsighted statesman- 
ship to sacrifice the ultimate weal of a nation, both 
material and moral, nay, its very life and character, 
to the present allurements of vulgar prestige and 
power, which a great, progressive, idealistic people 
like ours ought to shun as it loves its own life and 
mission. The President, in this part of his message, 
has made himself the sponsor and leader of that in 
the national life which at the present time is most 
perverted and most to be dreaded. 



The New Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty. 

The text of the new Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, 
which we give on another page, shows that it is a 
much better treaty than the rumors about it had led 
us to expect. It is not equal, from our point of view, 
to the former treaty before it was amended, as that 
convention provided for the participation of all the 
maritime powers in the neutralization of the canal if 
ever built. The reasons which we then gave why 
all great constructed international waterways as well 
as natural ones should be under joint neutralization 
of the nations, will be remembered. 

The present treaty differs from the former in form- 
ally superseding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, in 
omitting all reference to fortifications, and in provid- 
ing for the neutralization of the canal by the United 
States alone. 

The obligations under which the United States 
puts herself in assuming alone the neutralization are 
very strong and wide-reaching. She undertakes to 
keep the canal " free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules 
on terms of entire equality " ; that " the canal shall 
never be blockaded, nor shall any light of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within 
it," though our government "shall be at liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may 
be necessary to protect it against lawlessness and dis- 
order " ; that vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
revictual or take stores in the canal or unnecessarily 
delay their transit through it ; that belligerents " shall 
not embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal" except in case of 
accidental hindrance ; and that these provisions shall 
apply to waters adjacent to the canal within three 
marine miles of either end, within which waters vessels 
of war of a belligerent shall not remain longer than 
twenty-four hours, except in case of distress. 

These provisions, if faithfully carried out, will 



effectually neutralize the canal forever. The obliga- 
tions taken by the United States are solemnly assumed 
in a permanent treaty with Great Britain, who will 
therefore in this sense always be a party to the neu- 
tralization, and willhave the right and duty of pro- 
testing if any of the provisions should be violated. 
In a remoter sense, all other nations which shall 
observe these rules will be parties to the neutralization, 
and will have the moral right to enter complaint in 
case our government fails to fulfill its promises. 
Those, therefore, who think that this treaty leaves 
the United States government at all times free of 
international restraint in the disposition of the canal 
are in very serious error. 

Even in case of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, if such a thing were any longer to 
be thought of, the neutralization of the canal would 
not be affected, and our government, as a belligerent, 
would have in the canal no advantages over the 
British if the provisions as to belligerents were faith- 
fully observed. If they were not, the treaty would, 
of course, cease to exist. 

The provision that "no right of war shall be ex- 
ercised, nor any act of hostility be committed within 
it," coupled with the omission of the whole subject 
of fortifications, makes it very uncertain whether any 
fortifications could ever be erected along the canal 
without essential violation of the compact. The 
liberty of maintaining a military police, in order to 
protect the canal against lawlessness and disorder, 
could not be interpreted as giving the right, except 
under the most extraordinary and improbable circum- 
stances, of erecting and maintaining permanent for- 
tifications. 

The value of the treaty as securing the lasting 
neutrality of the waterway when constructed is much 
enhanced by the provision that " no change of terri- 
torial sovereignty or of international relations of the 
country or countries traversed by the before-mentioned 
canal shall affect the general principles of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligations of the high contracting parties 
under the present treaty." If the United States 
should ever decide to seize and annex or should obtain 
by treaty the whole country through which the canal 
is to pass, she would still, in view of this provision, 
be under the same obligations to maintain its absolute 
neutrality. 

Opposition to the treaty developed very little 
strength in the Senate, and it was ratified on the 16th 
ult. by a vote of seventy-two to six. It is understood 
that the bill providing for the construction of the 
canal will be quickly put through Congress, and that 
the work will be commenced at an early date. Our 
government is securing a perpetual lease of a strip of 
territory six miles wide through which the canal is 
to run. 



